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LATEIEWS 


Peru's  cotton  industry    s  pressing  actively  for  greater  cotton  areage 
In  the  place  of  compulsory  planting  of  minor  food  crops ,  stressing  the  need 
for  cottonseed  oil  and  arguing  that  food  deficits  are  met  more  promptly  by 
exporting  as  much  cotton  as  possible,  enabling  the  importation  of  "basic 
food  items.    The  industry  is  arguing  also  for  permission  to  export  cotton- 
seed meal,  instead  of  using  this  product  as  fertilizer,  on  the  grounds  that 
foreign  exchange  derived  from  such  exports  could  provide  more  economically 
through  importation  the  nitrates  needed  for  fertilizer. 

This  year's  cotton  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  285,000  bales,  a 
13 -percent  reduction  from  the  final  estimate  for  1946  of  329,000  "bales.  " 
Through  plantings,  reported  at  3^-6,000. acres,  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year's,  the  crop  is  suffering  from  insufficient  water  for  irrigation,  un- 
favorable weather,  and  heavy  insect  infestation.    Lack  of  water  is  partic- 
ularly serious  in  the  northern  cotton  section,  reducing  also  the  important 
rice  production  of  this  area.    No  serious  effect  on  sugarcane,  however^  is 
reported. 

Britain's  Chancellor  the  Exchequer  Dalton  told  the  House  of  Commons 
recently  that  British  tobacco  consumption  fell  to  50  percent  after  the  re- 
cent tax  increase  and  is  currently  running  at  about  70  percent  of  the  pre- 
"budget  figure.    In  reply  to  questions  he  said  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 
"buying  all  Empire  tobacco  on  the  market  and  referred  to  increased  price  of 
Empire  tobacco.     "We.  must  reserve*  the  right  to  discontinue  buying  all  avail- 
able amounts"  if  prices  rise  unreasonably,  he  said.    He  rejected  proposals 
to  encourage  home  production  of  tobacco  and  discouraged  the  suggestion  for 
large  scale  production  in  Colonies  on  the  model  of  the  peanut  production 
scheme  in  East  Africa  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  3,  page  1^9) . 
He  hinted,  however,  at  a  possibility  of  a  similar  plan  for  production  of 
corn  and  other  f oods . 

Out  of  the  free -export  quota  of  34-0,000  short  tons  Cuba  will  sell  3^,00 
tons  of  sugar  to  Venezuela  and  14,000  tons  to  Columbia  at  a  price  of  8.5 
cents  per  pound  for  raw  sugar,  f.  o.  b.,  Cuban  ports,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  by  the  Minister  of  State .    Havana  press  accounts  also  state 
that  Cuba  hopes  to  sell  227,000  tons  to  India. 

Widespread  rains  in  Yugoslavia  during  mid-May  benefited  crops  con- 
siderably and  practically  assured  yields  for  small  grain  crops,  Belgrade 
press  reports  disclose.    Corn  has  been  almost  entirely  sown  and  is  off  to 
a  very  good  start,  with  a  greater-than-average  yield  in  prospect.  Pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  are  reported  in  good  condition  with  good  yields 
expected.    Locusts,  however,  have  caused  considerable  damage  in  sections  of 
Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Macedonia,  especially  to  grain  crops,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches. 
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WORLD  WOOL  OUTPUT  DECLINES ;  STOCKS  LARGE  l/ 

World  wool  production  is  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  1935-  Wool 
stocks  which  accumulated  during  the  war,  however,  are  still  unusually  large 
although  about  10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Output  fell  to  3.,670  million  pounds  in  19^7,  which  is  2  percent  he- 
low  19*4-6  and  6  percent  less  than  the  193^-^0  average,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates.    Production  is  now  about  on  a  level  with  the  1931-35 
period.    Approximately  7°*  percent  of  the  world  total,  or  2,850  million 
pounds  in  19^7»  *s  apparel  wool,  the  remainder  being  carpet-type  wool. 
Uncertainty  concerning  future  wool  prices  in  the  United  States,  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  weather  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  drought 
in  important  Southern  Hemisphere  producing  countries  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  expected  decline  in  19^7  • 

Wool  is  grown  on  every  Continent  and  production  follows  closely  the 
trend  in  sheep  numbers  b/,  but  the  quality  and  the  yield  per  fleece  varies, 
depending  on  the  breed  of  sheep  and  weather  and  feed  conditions  during  the 
growing  period.    The  wool-surplus -producing  Continents  are:  Oceania,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.    The  highly  industrialized  Continents  of  North 
America  and  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  deficit  areas. 

World  production  began  to  increase  following  the  declaration  of  war 
in  Europe  and  reached  an  all-time  peak  of  **-,200  million  pounds  in  19*4-1. 
It  continued  at  a  high  level  through  19^+3  and  then  began  to  decline.  The 
wartime  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  important 
surplus -producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  was  in  re- 
sponse to  high  prices  for  wool  and  meat. 

The  decline  which  began  in  19*1-3  was  due  to  several  factors.  Increased 
costs  of  production,  higher  returns  from  other  farm  products  than  for  wool, 
and  the  threatening  surpluses  of  competitive  foreign  wools  were  contribut- 
ing factors  in  the  decline  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Severe  drought 
•caused  reductions  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  other  two 
most  important  fine  wool  producing  countries  besides  the  United  States.  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  were  fairly  well  main- 
tained until  19*4-2  when  a  gradual  reduction  set  in,  which  became  more  marked 
in  Europe  in  19*4-5  as  a  result  of  intensified  warfare. 

Southern  Hemisphere ;    Production  will  be  about  2,250  million  pounds  in 
19*1-7 -^8 >  according  to  early  indications,  or  about  1  percent,  less  than  m 
19ii6-*4-7.    Shearing  will  not  become  general  for  about  h  months  and  the 
final  outcome  depends  on  how  sheep  come  through  the  winter  months  (June- 
August)  . 

Production  of  970  million  pounds  in  Australia  may  be  about  the  same 
as  in  19*4-6-*4-7„    Fewer  sheep  may  be  shorn  but  the  yield  per  fleece  will 
probably  be  heavier.    Heavy  liquidation  of  ewes  in  the  past  two  seasons 
indicates  a  downward  trend  in  sheep  and  wool  production  in  New  Zealand 
and  a  further  decrease  in  19*+7-*4-8.    Drought  in  eastern  Cape  Province  of 
1/  A  more  detailed  statement  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 

2/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  12,  19*+7,  page  324. 
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the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  very  severe  with  losses  of  sheep  reported 
as  heavy.  A  further  slight  decrease  in  wool  production  is  indicated  for  the 
Union.  A  reported  decrease  in  sheep  numbers  in  Argentina  in  I9U6  is  reflected 
in  a  moderate  downward  revision  of  the  1946-47  wool  estimate  with  possibly  a 
slight  increase  in  1947.  Wool  production  in  Uruguay  is  expected  to  continue 
the  upward  trend  begun  in  X^kk. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  now  produces  over  three  fifths  of  the  total 
world  production  of  wool  and  is  more  important  in  the  world  supply  than  be* 
fore  the  war  when  it  produced  57  to  59  percent  of  the  total.  Notwithstanding 
a  decline  since  1943  of  11  percent,  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
still  equals  the  1936-40  average  and  is  6  percent  larger  than  the  1931-35 
average . 

The  wartime  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  wool  clips  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  duration  and  one  clip 
thereafter  stabilized  prices  at  a  higher  level  and  encouraged  a  sharp  increase 
in  production  in  the  e&Ely  war  years.    Higher  prices  for  mutton  and  wool  also 
brought  about  an  increase  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Production  has  shown  a  downward  trend  since  1941.  In 
1947  it  fell  to  1,420  million  pounds,  or  18  percent  below  1940,  and  was  also 
smaller  than  the  averages  for  1936-40  and  1931-35.    All  the  important  wool- 
producing  areas  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  now  produce  less  wool  than  in  1941. 
The  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  India  produce  large  quantities  of  carpet  wool 
and  only  very  approximate  estimates  are  available  for  these  areas. 

Stocks  of  apparel  wool  still  on  hand  on  June  30,  19^7,  principally  from 
wartime  clips,  are  expected  to  total  4,500  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  or 
about  10  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  an  estimate  released 
at  the  recent  International  Wool  Conference  at  London.    The  bulk  is  British 
Dominion  wool.    Approximately  45  percent  remains  in  Government  ownership 
compared  with  about  half  last  year.    The  United  Kingdom  Wool  Disposals  Ltd., 
(Joint  Organization)  was  expected  to  have  on  hand  about  1,590  million  pounds 
of  British  Dominion  wool  and  the  United  States  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
about  450  million  pounds,  all  domestic -grown  wool. 


The  1946-47  wool -selling  season  in  the  BritiBh  Dominions  and  in  London 
was  characterized  by  heavy  sales  at  high  prices,. particularly  for  fine  wools. 
This  is  encouraging  for  fine  wool  growers,  especially  since  world  production 
of  fine  wool  is  at  a  low  level.    Production  in  the  three  chief  producing 
countries --Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  United  States— is 
estimated  <at  only  1.5  billion  pounds,  compared  with  1.9  billion  pounds  in 
1941  and  an '  average  of  1*7  billion  pounds  for  the  years  1936-40. 
(For-  additi  onal  details  by  countries  see  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular, 
5WI-47,  Juno  23,  1947.) 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of "regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production,  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the 
committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Floyd 
E.  Davis,  Esther  H.  Johnson,  Hazel  B.  Kefauver,  Lois  Bacon,  Kathryn  Wylie, 
and  Mary  Long. 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS 


GRAIN  PROSPECTS  GOOD 
IN  FRENCH  MOROCCO 


The  1947  crop  of  small  grains  in  French  Morocco  is  expected  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  in  1946  and  also  larger  than  average,  according 
to  the  latest  forecast  based  on  May  1  conditions.    The  wheat  harvest, 
forecast  at  32  million  bushels,  is  about  30  percent  above  the  1946  out- 
turn and  almost  40  percent  above  average  (1935-39).    The  barley  crop  is 
expected  to  reach  55  million  bushels,  about  twice  the  1946  crop,  but 
only  slightly  above  average. 

The  increase  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  attributed  principally  to 
larger  acreage.    Earlier  prospects  for  exceptional  crops  declined  during 
April  largely  as  a  result  of  heat  and  dry  weather.    Rainfall  in  early 
May  improved  prospects  except  where  crops  had  been  well  advanced.  Some 
locust  damage  was  also  reported. 

FRENCH  MOROCCO:    Grain  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  / 


Year 

:  Wheat 

•  Barley 

'  Acreage 

:  Yield  per 
:  acre 

:  Pro- 
:  duction 

'  Acreage 

:  Yield  per 
acre 

:  Pro- 
duction 

Average  * 

1935-39 

1944 

1945 

1946  : 

1947  a/: 

1,000 
acres 

Bushels 

1,000  : 
bushels 

1,000 
acres 

4,448 
4,230  ! 
3,532  . 
2,129  ■ 
3,527 

Bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

3,254 
2,891  : 
2,286 
2,122 
2,852  : 

7.1 
6.2 
2,7 
11.7 
11.3 

23,198  : 
17,821  : 
5,748  : 
24,781  : 
32,150  : 

12.0 
7.3  : 
2.2  : 
13.1  : 
15.6  : 

53,279 
31,002 

7,671 
27,913 
55,113 

From  official  sources, 
a/  Preliminary  forecast. 

GRAIN  OUTLOOK 
FAVORABLE  IN  IRAN 


In  Iran  the  outlook  for  cereal  crops  is  favorable  with  total  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  barley  expected  to  be  only  slightly  less  than  the  above- 
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average  19^6  crop.    The  acreage  seeded  for-  the  current  crop  is  reported 
to  be  'about  at  the  19^6  level  of  6.2  million  acres.     In  some  districts 
the  area  seeded  to  grains,  in  the  fall  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  some 
winter  acreage  ■has  been  reported  abandoned  because  of  poor  stands.  In- 
creased seedings  of  spring  grains  and  some  shift. to  wheat  and  barley  on 
lands  formerly  in  poppy  production  has,  however,  offset  those  reductions. 
Moisture  conditions  were  generally  staisfactory  at  last  report,  but  some 
insect  damage  has  occurred  in  local  areas . 

CUBAN  RICE  IMPORTS 
AGAIN  AT  PREWAR  LEVEL 

Heavy  rice  imports  into  Cuba  since  takings  picked  up  in  March  brought 
total  receipts  to  39^  million  pounds  during  the  August-May  period  of  the 
current  marketing  season,  a  gain  of  7  percent  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year.    This  year's  August-May  imports  are  slightly  above  those  during 
the  same  months  of  19^1-^2,  the  last  season  before  the  war  caused  a  decline 
in  the  Cuban  rice  trade.    Present  supplies  are  substantially  less  than  pre- 
war, since  stocks  are  only  recovering  from  the  level  of  virtually  none  on 
hand  3  'months  ago.    Ninety-three  percent  of  receipts  were  from  the  United 
States  during  the  current  marketing  year,  k  percent  from  Ecuador,  and  most 
of  the' remainder  from  Central  American  and  Caribbean  ■.sources .. 

CUBA:    Rice  arrivals,  August -May, 


 19^-6-^7  with  comparisons  

C  ountr y  :         Average        :         August -July      :       August -May 

or  area  •'  1932-36 : I937-J4I :  lokk-k^    ;  1945-1+6 :  lok^-k6:  ighS-Kf 


'  Million "Million :  Million  •  Million-  Million1  Million 

•  *  pounds   * pounds  *  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 

Orient                        !      333     !    201  .'  -0  '  !          0  !  0  !  0 

United  States. 19   ■'!.    232  !  339  ■  j      330  !  308  !  367 

Ecuador  ...'....!         0     !       1  !  70  !        56  !  33  j  16 

•Chile;...;':..;...;-.!-      -  0  ;-  !  ■    :  0  !  9  !       13  '!  '    10  !  1 

Colombia.;..,-  V.!'      "0'    j    '    0  !  0.  ■!      .  12  !  8.  !  •  2 

Other  countries. .. !       27  • !        1  !  0  . !        11  !  9  !  8 


Total  ;      379    :  435      :      kid       :      422    :      368     .  39k 


Compiled. from  preliminary  figures  of  ships'  manifests,  except  for  calendar 
years  1932-41,  for  which  data  are  official. 

Note ;  A  more  complete  statement  on  this  subject  may  be  had  from  this  Office 

URUGUAY  HARVESTS 
RECORD  RICE  CROP 

In  Uruguay,  the  largest  rice  harvest  on  record  was  completed  in  May. 
The  second  estimate  of  the  area  sown  is' 26,000  acres,  an  increase  of  24 
percent  above  that  of  a  year  ago.    Although  the  yield  per  acre  of  acreage 
sown  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  1946,  the  production  of  1,800,000  bushels 
(53  million  pounds  milled)  is  20  percent  larger  than  1,500,00©  bushels 
(kk  million  pounds)  last  year,  and  is  more  than  double  the  prewar  average. 
The- crop  is  considered  adequate  for  domestic  requirements  and- may  provide 
an  exportable  surplus.       ■  • 
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NICARAGUA  INCREASES 
RIDE  ACREAGE  '  • 

Information  from  unofficial  sources  indicates  Nicaragua's  I9U7 
rice  acreage  now  being  planted  is  from  1.0  to  15  percent  larger  than 
that  of  last  year.    If  conditions  are  favorable  during  the  season,  it 
is  expected  a  surplus  will  "be  available  for  export  following  the 
harvest  which  takes  place  during  the  latter  part  of  19^7  and  early 
19^8. 

PERUVIAN  RICE 
CROP  REDUCED 

Peru's  I9V7  rice  harvest  is  reported  to  be  reduced  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  production  last  year  by  lack  of  irrigation  water.    The  out- 
turn a  year  ago  is  estimated  at  7,500,000  bushels  (220  million  pounds 
milled),  compared  with  k, 578, 000  bushels  (135  million  pounds)  before 
the  war.    Production  gradually  increased  in  recent  years  to  a  point 
of  self-sufficiency  in  19^6.    In  contrast,  net  imports  of  U5  million 
pounds  were  required  during  the  prewar  (1936-40)  period. 

TOBACCO 

SYRIA,  LEBANON 

TOBACCO  AREA  DOWN   

The  19^7  tobacco  plantings  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  authorized  by  the 
Monopoly,  total  about  21,000  acres,  compared  with  the  19^6  area  of  26,000 
acres.    Last  year,  about  16.9  million  pounds  of  leaf  were, produced  in 
these  two  countries,  and  with  average  yields,  the  19^7  crop  should  total 
about  13.5  million  pounds.    The  decline  in  19>+7  plantings  is  attributed 
to  the  considerable  stocks  on  hand  and  lower  domestic  consumption. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  consists  "of  Lata- 
kia  leaf  for  export  and  oriental  types  for  domestic  consumption.  Some 
tombac,  or  water-pipe  tobacco,  is  also  grown.    The  19^7  acreage  of  Lata- 
kia  is  reported  at  7,000  acres,  compared  with  last  season's  10,500..  In 
19^6  the  Latakia  crop  totaled  about  7.7  million  pounds,  and  the  indicated 
outturn  for  I9U7  is  about  5  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  leaf  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  amounted  to  5.2  million  pounds 
in  19^6.    The  United  States  was  the  principal  purchaser,  taking  3.3  million. 
The  United  Kingdom  imported  nearly  1  million  pounds,  and  Czechoslovakia 
about  500,000  pounds.    Imports  of  leaf  last  year  were  only  120,000  pounds, 
a  sharp  drop  from  the  19^5  imports  of  over  2  million  pounds. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton- price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 
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foreign  growths 
markets 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

'Date 
•19V7 

Unit  of 
;  weight 

;  Unit  of 
currency 

Price  in  Equivalent 
foreign'  U.S.  cents 
currency  '•  per  pound 

Alexandria 

Kantar 

1 6-12 

;  99.05  lbs. 

Tallari 

40.25 

33.55 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F,  . ... 

37.75 

31.47 

41.75 

34.80 

38,75 

;  32.30 

42.00 

35.01 

Karnak,  F.G.F  

39.50 

32.92 

Bombay 

Candy 

784  lbs. 

Eupee 

433.00 

16.66 

Broach,  Fine  

1" 

508.00 

19.54 

Punjab      "       289 -F,  Fine 

543.00 

20.39 

623,00 

23.97 

Kampala,  East  African, . . . 

920,00 

35.40 

Buenos  Aires  ■ 

Metric  ton 

6-14 

:  2204.6  lbs. 

Peso 

2640.00 

35.65. 

Lima 

jSp.  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol 

156.00 

23.67 

{nox, 

quoted ) 

Recife 

Arroba 

'.6-13 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

115.00 

18.92 

i« 

n 

11 

115.00 

18 .92 

Sao  Paulo 

11 

n  " 

m 

153.50 

.  25c 25; 

Torreon 

:Sp.  quintal 

Middling,  15/16"  

ti 

■  101.4  lbs. 

Peso 

139.50 

28.30-' 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 

Correction:    In  the  article  published  February  17,  1947,  "Belgian  Flax 
Price  Schedule  Changed",  the  conversions  of  prices  from  francs  per  kilo  were 
inadvertently  given  in  cents  per  kilo  instead  of  cents  per  pound  as  stated. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  should  read  as  follows:     "The  price 
of  Belgian  flax  in  1945  ranged  from  19.00  to  21,75  francs  per  kilo  or  19.7 
to  22-55  cents  per  pound  (at  official  exchange  quotations  established 
beginning  September)  for  types  I  to  III,  ground -retted  flax;  from  21.80  to 
24.75  francs  or  22.6  to  25.7  cents  per  pound  for  types  A  to  C,  water -retted 
flax;  and  from  6.00  to  21.90  francs  or  6.2  to  22.7  cents  per  pound  for  the 
various  grades  of  tow." 


FRUITS ,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRUIT 
EN  ROUTE  TO  U.  S. 


A  shipment  of  5,698  boxes  (10  pounds)  of  grapes  were  shipped  June  11 
to  the  United  States  on  the  steamer  African  Rainbow. 
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-MEXICAN  VEGETABLE ■  .  • '  .  '•■:.  '     '    •   ' 

EXPOBTS  ■  RECORD  HIGH '  • '  • :"  '"  '       ■         ■  '     '•    -  ("- 

!  The  volume: of  fresh  vegetables  exported  from  the  West  .Coast  of  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  season  just'  ended 'was .greater 
than  in  any  season  since  the  beginning  of  the  indus-try .  c '•  •'. 

.  j  jTomato  exports  during  the  1946-47  season  amounted  to  23 4  million  pounds 
36  percent  above  the  172  million  pounds  shipped  in  the  preceding  season  and 
about  four  and  one-half  times  ..larger  than  the  3-year  (1938-40)  "average  of 
50.  million  pounds.    Pepper  shipments  totaled  .22  million  pounds,  about  3~mll- 
lion-more  than  were  shipped  .during  .1945-46  and  a  little  ./better,  than  four 
times  .the :. 3 ry ear.  (1938-40)  average  exports-.    -Peas  amounted  to  7-^/2  million 
pounds,  or  about  the  same:  as  last-  season  but  a.  little  mbre,;than  double  the 
amount  shipped  during  the  3  years  1938-40.    Prospective  plantings  for  the 
1947-48  season  are  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  last'  season's;  ■ ' 

ERESH  VEGETABLES:    Shipments  to  the  United  States  from  the  West  Coast 
■  •  of  Mexico,  ■■  1946-47  season  with  comparisons     '  •'.'-. 


Vegetable 


Average  •' 

1938/39- 

1940/41 

:    '  1944-45 

1945-46  ' 

1946-47 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds' 

1,000. 
pounds  . 

1,000 
pounds 

50,000 

'5,010 

.2,867 
414-  ... 

•  190,977 

■8.,  396 
;  7,367  , 
441  : 

.172,004  . 
•   19,H3  . 

7,224  ■ 
.   .    '873  .. 

!  234,314 
'■  ■  '  22,228 
fr  -7,537 
1,1-91 

58,291 

207,181 

199,234 

265,270: 

Tomatoes... 
Peppers .". * . 
Peas ......... 

Other. ....... 


Total, 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

CUBA'S  VEGETABLE/    \\  .    ,     ..   .    .  \"  .         ,'  -■  '  .  .■   - , 

SHIPMENTS  IX)W£r/;  '      "".  "  '.  /'  '    /.'  ...       -  -.••;/';•:- 

Shipments,  pf  fresh,  vegetables  this  season  just  closing  were,  smaller 
than  .in, .the  .preceding , season,  amounting  to  36  million  -pounds,  as-  compared  - 
with  40  million  in  the  previous  season  and  84  million  for  the  3-year  (1938-40) 
average.    Late  blight  reduced  the  tomato  crop  to  26.4  million  pounds,  23  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  34.2  million  shipped  during  the  preceding  season  and 
about  one-half  of  the  3-year  (1938-40)  average  of  58.7  mi llioif  pounds..  'Pep- 
per shipments  totaled  1.5  million  pounds,  three  times  more  than:  Last-'  season' s 
but  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  the  shipments  during  the  3-year  (1938-40) 
periods  ,;   .      .  ..  .  .  ..0~.  .    .  •     -      -  ■,.<■■     ■  ■ 


BRAZIL'S.  GRANGE.  ..... :  . 

CROK'J^GEB / '    '  ; 

""Orange  production  in  Brazil  is  expected  to  reach-.  28  million  -  boxes  ..in 

1947,  about  1  million  more  than  the  1946  crop,  but  8  million  below  the  1940 

record  of  36.4  million.    Production  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Pio  de  Jan- 
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eiro,  and  the  Federal  District—the  principal  exporting  areas --has  declined 
because  of  the  disease  known  as  "triesteza."    From  1935  to  1943  production 
averaged  12. 4  million  "boxes  in  Sao  Paulo  and  10.2  million  boxes  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.    In  1945  production  fell  to  5  million  and  4  million,  respectively, 
and  by  1946  it  dropped  to  the  low  level  of  4  million  in  Sao  Paulo  and  to 
4.5  million  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  exporting  areas  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  probably  will  ship 
about  2.5  million  boxes  of  their  crop  of  8.5  million.    The  bulk  of  the  crop 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  of  the  pera  type,  similar  to  Valencias.    After  selec- 
tion for  size  and  culling  for  disease  and  damage,  about  2.0  million  boxes  of 
a  crop  of  4.5  million  will  be  exported.    In  Sao  Paulo,  much  of  the  fruit  is 
oversize  and  not  suitable  for  export,  so  that  only  about  a  half  million  boxes 
will  be  exported  from  this  year's  crop  of  4  million. 

BOLIVIA  REDUCES  EXPORT 
TAX  ON  BRAZIL  NUTS 

Bolivia  has  established  a  lower  scale  of  duties  for  exports  of  shelled 
and  unshe lied  Brazil  nuts  from  the  Departments  of  Beni  and  Pando  on  the  basis 
of  percentages  ad  valorem  of  prices  prevailing  per  pound,  c.  i.  f.  Belem,  or 
its  equivalent  in  New  York.    New  duties  went  into  effect  on  May  15. 

The  tax  on  exported  shelled  nuts  selling  at  U*  S.  34  cents  per  pound 
is  1  percent,  being  increased  by  0.5  percent  for  each  additional  cent 
of  price.    The  new  law  establishes  a  tax  rate  of  1  percent  ad  valorem 
when  the  price  per  pound  is  12  cents  U0S,  with  an  increase  of  0.5  percent 
for  each  additional  1  cent  increase  in  value.    If  the  prices  of  shelled  and 
unshelled  nuts  fall    below  the  established  rates,    that  is  34  and  12  cents, 
respectively,  they  are  free  of  all  taxes.    The  maximum  export  duty  is 
established  at  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

Confirming  the  stipulations  of  a  law  of  December  3,  1945,  the  present 
statute  provides  that  foreign  exchange  resulting  from  the  export  of  Brazil 
nuts  and  rubber  shall  be  used  by  exporters  in  the  importation  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity  into  the  Departments  of  Beni  and  Pando.  All  revenue 
accruing  from  export  taxes  established  by  the  law  will  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  of  the  producing  region. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CHINA'S  SOYBEAN 
EXPORTS  CONTINUE  LOW 

Soybean  exports  from  Northeast  China  (Manchuria)  continue  at  a  low 
level  despite  the  existence  of  substantial  stocks  within  the  country  and 
the  great  demand  by  many  countries  of  the  world,  including  China  proper. 
Though  some  shipments  have  been  made  to  European  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  normal  trade  has  been  hindered  by  political  disturbances  and  trans- 
portation difficulties . 
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Soybean  production  for  1946  in  China  (22  Provinces )  amounted  to  l66 . 6 
million  bushels,  an  increase  of  approximately  2  percent  over  the  unofficial 
estimate  for  I945  but  a  decrease  of  26  percent  from  the  1931-37  average. 
Mane hurian  production  in  1946:'isr''unbff lciklly'placBd:at  122.6  'million  bushels, 
representing  decreases-  of '4  and -22  percent,  respectively,  from  I945  and  from 
the  1931-37  average-.  ..China's!  output,  then,  totaled  289.2  million  the  past 
year,  or-  over  75  percent  of  the  1931-37  production.  -  . 

China,  excluding  Mane hiria,  has  never  been: able  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mands for  soybeans,  despite,  large  production.'  The  need  is  believed  to  have 
increased  since- the.  war ,,  as  . soybean  oil  is  known  to  , have  been  used  also  for 
lighting  purposes  and  the  cake  consumed -as  food  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Chinese  Customs  Returns  report  China's  1-935-39  (crop  years)  average  exports 
of  soybeans  anioil    in  terms  of  beans  at  less  than  0.4  million  bushels  and 
imports -.-'at  1.4  million.    The  latter  -  figure  y  however,  is  doubtless,  lower  than 
actual  imports  as  Mane hurian  statistics  show  exports  to  China  averaged  9*7 
million  for-  the  same  period.    Before  the  war,  Manchuria  virtually  monopolized 
exports  of  soybeans  and-  oil.  •  Total  shipments  of  beans  and  oil  in  terms  of 
beans  during  1935-39  averaged  112. 5  million  bushels.  -  Thus  China  and  Manchuria 
combined  normally  had  an  exportable  surplus  of  over  100  million  bushels. 

The  present  soybean  situation,  however,  is  far  from  normal,  production 
is  considerably  below  average,  and  crop  movements -have  been'  greatly  hindered 
by  military  operations  and  transportation  difficulties.     In' China'  proper 
there' is- a>  shortage  of  edible  oils',  and  the  arrivals 'of  raw  materials  from 
the  interior  have  been  very  meager.    Shipments  from  Manchuria-  are  also  low, 
amounting  to  only  a  few  thousand  tons  a  month  despite  the  demands  of  oil 
mills ,  particularly  those  of  Shanghai  in  order  t'o  enable  the'  production  of 
sufficient-  oil  for  rationing  as  required  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Government. 

Sizable  stocks,  however,  are  reported  to  have  been  accumulated  in 
Manchuria .    Production  in  the  past  few  years,  though  smaller  than  average, 
has  been 'much  more  than  domestic  requirements.    Normally  about  78  percent 
of  the  crop  was  exported,  while  out  of  the  1945  and  1946  crops,  only  a  small 
percentage  was. shipped.    Mane hurian  oil  mills,  which' formerly  consumed  about 
28  percent  of  the  crop  have  been  idle  since  V-J  Day.    While  many  countries 
of  the  world,  including  China  proper,  have  attempted  to  secure  supplies  none 
has  so  far  been  able  to  get  any  significant  quantity. 

In  addition  to  the  political  disturbances,  other  obstacles  to  normal 
exports  are  difficult  transportation,  unfavorable  prices,  limited  storage 
facilities  at  the  concentrating  centers,  an  insufficient  supply  of  bags, 
•and ' inadequate  port-  facilities.    On  the  basis  of  the  above  handicaps,  the 
belief  is.  that,  not  more  than  7  "to  8  million  bushels  of  soybeans'  will  be'  v 
exported  'during  -the  1946-47  3eason  from  'the  Nationalist-controlled  area. 
Even  with  the  .  complete  restoration  Of  peace,  in  Manchuria,  future  exports  are 
not  likely. to  reach -prewar  levels  unless 'production  is -greatly  increased, 
in.  view- of  the  upward  "trend  of  domestic' requirements  in  China.  :;- ■ 
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PERU  PROHIBITS  EXPORT 
OF  FATS  AND  OILS 

Peru  has  prohibited  exports  of  cottonseed,  other  oilseeds,  fats 
and  oils  until  April  30,  19^8.    This  prohibition,  which  "become  effective 
under  a  resolution  of  May  7,  continues  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
recent  years  to  prevent  shipment  abroad  of  fats  and  oils,  which  have  "been 
inadequate  to  meet  current  domestic  demands .    The  resolution  also  provides 
for  strict  controls  over  the  crushing  of .cottonseed  and  the  sale  of  oil. 
Maximum  prices  to  "be  paid  "by  crushers  for  cottonseed  are  specified  from 
7.00  to  7.50  soles  per  quintal  of  K6  kilograms  ($21.20  to  $22. 80  per  short 
ton) .    Crushers  must  report  monthly  their  purchases  and  production,  and 
process  promptly  all  the  seed  they  acquire . 

The  quantity  of  cottonseed  available  to  crushers  between  May  1, 
19*1-7,  and  April  30,  19^+8,  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  Producers  are 
required  to  use  62  percent  of  the  crude  oil  in  making  deodorized  and 
refined  oil  and  30  percent  in  making  vegetable  shortening,  leaving  8 
percent  for  soap  and  other  uses.  Wholesale  prices  in  Lima  are  fixed 
at  112.60  soles  per  quintal  (17 .08  cents  per  pound)  for  refined  and 
deodorized  oil,  and  11J  ,kk  soles  (17.81  cents)  for  vegetable  lard. 

Peru's  trade  in  cottonseed  is.  normally  comparatively  small.  The 
largest  shipments  .were  during  1935-39  when  they  averaged  35,^00  tons, 
destined  chiefly  to  Chile.    Cottonseed-oil  exports  have  always  been 
negligible . 

An  intensified  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  is  expected  in  Peru  during 
the  coming  months  of  19^+7  .    The  available  cottonseed  indicated  is  prob- 
ably conservative,  but  allowing  for  some  increase,  the  quantity  appears 
likely  to  fall  well  below  the  136,000  tons  estimated  a  year  ago  for  de- 
liveries to  crushing  plants.    Insects  and  drought  are  affecting  this 
year's  cotton  crop.     In  addition,  there  are  indications  that  output  of 
lard  and  pork  fat  may  decline  in  the  next  few  months  because  of  shortages 
and  high  prices  of  feed,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs  available 
for  slaughter . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CACAO  EXPORTS 
UP  20  PERCENT  . 

Cacao-bean  exports  fron  principal  producing  countries  during  19h6  to- 
taled about  1,^3 1  million  pounds,  8  percent  below  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  of  1,555  million  pounds,  but  20  percent  above  19^5  exports  of 
1,166  million  pounds.    The  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  French  Cameroons, 
Nigeria,  and  Fernando  Po  exported  larger  quantities  of  raw  cacao  during 
19^6  than  in  prewar  years.    Exports  from  other  countries  for  the  most  part 
were  still  below  the  prewar  level. 
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CACAO  BEANS:    Exports  from  principal  producing  countries, 
 1946  with  comparisons  


Country 

:  Avei 
:  1935-39 

"age 

:  1940-44 

1945a/ 

I  1946a/ 

:  .1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

L,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Costa  Eica 

:  14,356 

:  ll,4l6 

2,881 

•b/ 

8,739 

Nicaragua 

•  792 

:           330  > 

289 

250 

Panama 

10,376 

6,088 

1,252 

4,781 

Cuba 

:  93 

55 

- 

~ 

Dominican  Republic 

54,049 

50,055 

41,347 

55,548 

Haiti  c/ 

3,349 

3,173 

2,787 

2,765 

Jamaica 

4,750 

4,216 

1,996 

2,688 

Grenada 

8,536 

6,868 

6,521 

6,720 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

31,635 

14,477 

7,732 

K  / 
£/ 

6,627 

Dominica 

315 

330 

297 

200 

Brazil  , 

263,980 

233,109 

183,939 

293,965 

Ecuador 

43,522 

31,443 

:.  36,806 

35,517 

Venezuela 

36,936 

31,^32 

27,696 

ll 

35,315 

Belgian  Congo 

2,809 

2,265  : 

2,645 

3,000 

French  Cameroons 

58,349 

56,117  ' 

84,762 

73,975 

Ivory  Coast  ; 

109,937  : 

58,313  : 

59,399 

French  Togoland 

20,630 

7,168  : 

6,349 

k  Oik 

Gold  Coast  d/  : 

609,363 

428,705  : 

484,359 

546,112 

Nigeria  e/  ~  : 

215,130 

184,528  : 

172,489 

224,448 

Angola 

679 

399  : 

227 

200 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

22,496 

14,837  : 

17,882 

20,000 

Fernando  Po 

f/25,168 

g/   29,020  : 

g/  32,436 

1/ 

33,000 

Ceylon 

7,931  : 

7,304  : 

4,524 

3,051 

Netherlands  Indies  : 

3,310 

525  : 

*/ 

New  Hebrides  . 

3,916 

3,351  : 

2,346 

3,000 

Western  Samoa 

2,326 

3,469  : 

4^402 

4,500 

Total 

3,55^,733 

1,189,043  : 

"iTT^o^ 

1 

431,037 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  United 
States  foreign  service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  in- 
formation. 

a/  Preliminary,  b/  Estimate,  c/  Year  ended  September  30.  d/  Including  British 
Mandated  Togoland.  e/  Including  British  Mandated  Cameroons.  f/  Three-year 
average,  g/  Imports  into  Spain  from  Spanish  Guinea  and  Fernando  Po.  h/  Not 
available? 

Output  in  West  Africa  has  declined  owing  to  diseases,  competition  of 
other  crops,  shipping  difficulties,  and  other  economic  dislocations 
occurring  as  a  result  of  the  war.    Uhremunerative  prices  for  raw  cacao  over 
a  number  of  prewar  years  discouraged  planting  of  cacao  and  led  to  neglect 
of  plantations  already  established.    The  neglect  was  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  only  since  the  war  have  vigorous  efforts 
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been  made  to  "bring  diseases  and  pests  under  control.. '  In  Nigeria,  disease- 
control  measures  have  met  with  marked  success,  and  reports  are  that  satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made  in  the  Gold  Coast.    In  the  French  Colonies 
appropriate  disease  control  measures  have  been  introduced.    Droughts  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  have  been  reported  as  more  detri- 
mental to  the  yields  from  the  19k6-kj  crop  than  were  the  ravages  of  diseases 
and  pests.  . 

Production    in  the  fine  cacao -producing  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere --principally  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  the  British  West  Indies- - 
has  been  decreasing  since  about  19^0 .    This  has  been  due  in  part  to 
narrowing  price  differentials  between  fine  and  ordinary  cacaos  and  the  spread 
of  Witches  Broom,  a  particularly  destructive  disease,  the  only  defense 
against  which  appears  to  be  planting  of  disease-resistant  strains  of  cacao. 

Brazil  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  most  important  producers  of  ordin- 
ary cacao  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  show  increases  in  production.    In  19^6 
Brazil  had  a  record  export  of  2<jk  million  pounds  of  cacao  beans.  The 
Dominican  Republic  with  56  million  pounds  was  slightly  above  the  prewar 
average . 


